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January 11, 1990 is our next speaker night. This month Morgan and Paul will discuss the 
"meatier" issues around skinning deers and preparing hides using traditional tools and 
methods, a process many of us take for granted wihout really thinking about the 
mechanics involved in such an activity. Meeting place, once again, is the Museum of 
Indian Archaeology at 8 PM, so come on out and find out what everyone else got for 
Christmas! Warning some slides in the presentation will depict graphic and grisly scenes. 
Viewer discretion advised!!! 


Our next Speaker Night will be on Thursday, February 8th, and will be our annual 
MEMBER'S NIGHT. Anyone interested in giving a 15 or 20 minute presentation should 
contact a Chapter Executive member ASAP. 


Don't forget, 1990 MEMBERSHIP FEES ARE NOW DUE. Please use the enclosed 
membership dues envelope to send your dues jin. Finally, 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT 


At the recent London Chapter annual Christmas party, a full slate of candidates 
for the 1990 Chapter Executive was announced. For the 1990 year the Chapter 
Executive will consist of: President - Megan Cook; Vice-President - Pat Weatherhead; 
Treasurer - George Connoy; Secretary - Lorne Sheridan; Director - Mala Murty. As 
well, it was announced that Bob Mayer will represent the Chapter on the local LACAC 
for 1990, while the new chair of the London Chapter editorial committee will be Tom 
Arnold. Neal Ferris remains Occasional Publication Series editor. On behalf of the 
Chapter the Executive would like to thank outgoing members Neal Ferris and Paul 
Antone. With a fairly new Executive and new KEWA editor, the Executive would also 
like to ask the membership to be patient during the next few months as new members go 
through the inevitable transition from novices to seasoned veterans! 


With discussion of a new Executive and Christmas party, members may have begun 
to realize that this is also the time of year for membership renewals! In short, your 
1990 LONDON CHAPTER MEMBERSHIP FEES ARE NOW DUE! Enclosed with this 
month's KEWA is a membership dues envelope. Your prompt attention in filling the 
envelope and sending it back to the Chapter would be greatly appreciated, and ensures 
that you won't miss any exciting issues of KEWA. 


Finally, the London Chapter has been asked once again by the local heritage 
community to participate in a promotional activity during Heritage Week festivities this 
February. Currently we are planning to host a table during one evening which can be 
used to promote Chapter activities and publications. We would also like to provide an 
"artifact identification" bit to the display. Any knowledgeable individuals who can spare 
an evening in mid-February to spend a couple of hours at a table looking at artifacts 
and collecting valuable information on local area archaeology, please contact Pat 
Weatherhead for further information. 


SOCIAL REPORT 


Well, another successful Christmas party was held on December 9th, and members 
who attended were treated to the hospitality of Lorne Sheridan, the culinary skills of 
many members and friends of members! Thanks to all for a most successful event. 


On another front, this is a reminder that Chapter Lab Nights will begin again at 
55 Centre Street starting on Wednesday, January 17th, at 7:30 PM. Work will be 
primarily on the historic Neutral Fradenburg site, and the on-going analysis of materials 
recovered from the London Chapter excavations at the Van Bemmel site. All are 
welcome to come out and imbibe in some pleasant conversation and fascinating 
archaeology. See you there! 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This month's offering comes from Long Point, out in the middle of Lake Erie, and 
reports on the faunal analysis of the Upper Bluff Pond site, which most notably included 
the remains of eggshells, some of which have been analysed by leading international 
eggshell eggs-perts! So, get cracking and read this eggs-citing issue, or else the yoke'll 
be on you! PS. Don't forget to SHELL out your 1990 membership dues soon in order to 
continue receiving this eggs-cellent newsletter! OK, OK, I'll stop, its just that these 
puns CRACK me upl!!!! 


FAUNAL REMAINS FROM THE UPPER BLUFF POND SITE 
AdHa-7 INCLUDE EGGSHELLS 


Rosemary Prevec and William A. Fox 


Introduction 


Elevated Lake Erie water levels during the 1970's and 1980's exposed and destroyed a large number 
of prehistoric archaeological sites on Long Point (Fox 1986:20). The Ministry of Citizenship and Culture 
London archaeology unit office, in cooperation with the Canadian Wildlife Service, responded with an 
inventory and mitigation project on Long Point during the three year period from 1984 to 1986 (Fox 
1984, 1985, 1987). 


A survey crew consisting of Ian Kenyon, Paul Lennox and Peter Reid located the Upper Bluff Pond 
site during shovel test pitting of a small island on September 7, 1984 (see Figure 1). Located in a 
horseshoe-shaped hollow about one metre above the present level of the lake, it is sheltered on three sides 
by sand dunes. Iron stove fragments and quantities of bumt ceramics and melted glass suggested that a 
cabin had burnt on the site during the mid-nineteenth century. Abundant faunal remains were recovered 
both in an upper humus layer and from below in the dune sands which also contained plain smoothed 
body sherds that appeared to be of prehistoric Neutral affiliation (Fox 1986:22). 


John MacDonald's 1983 salvage excavation of the nearby Varden campsite had produced a vast 
faunal assemblage relating to late Middle Woodland and early Late Woodland subsistence activities 
(MacDonald 1986). Consequently, it was decided to test excavate the Upper Bluff Pond component in 
order to obtain a comparative faunal collection reflecting late Prehistoric Neutral hunting and fishing 
activities on the point. 


Ian Kenyon and Malcolm Home spent three days on the Bluff Pond site in 1985, beginning on 
August 31, and excavated two 1 metre test units (see Figure 1). Each unit was excavated in arbitrary ten 
centimetre levels and as many artifacts as possible were mapped "in situ" by level. All fills were passed 
through three millimetre screen to recover micro-artifacts and ecofacts. Profiles were graphed for all four 
walls of Unit NO W3 and three sides of Unit NO W1 (see Figure 2). A depth of 87 centimetres was 
reached in Unit NO W1 and 85 centimetres in Unit NO W3. As expected, faunal recoveries were abun- 
dant, with a total of 10,153 specimens. Worked bone artifact yields were relatively meager for the prehis- 
toric Neutral component (see Figure 4). 


Artifacts 


The material described below was recovered from the aforementioned two 1 metre units, two strati- 
graphic columns cut into the unit faces, and two test pits, one excavated in 1984 and the second in 1985 
(see Figure 1). Most of the historic artifacts were derived from the overlying black humus layer (see Fig- 
ure 2); however, small metal fragments were recovered down to level 6 in Unit NO W1 and level 5 in NO 
W3. The latter probably reflect post-deposition rodent burrowing disturbance. 


Prehistoric Neutral tool making activities are evidenced primarily by chert debitage. Nine Ononda- 
ga chert pebble cores and 543 flakes of Onondaga and Selkirk chert were recovered, along with a single 
Onondaga chert Nanticoke Notched bifacial projectile point, minus base (see Figure 3). Several larger 
flakes display purposeful and use edge retouch. The remaining lithic artifacts include seven notched 
limestone cobble net sinkers, 37 limestone flakes and a sandstone mano recorded on the site surface (see 
Figures 1 and 3). 


Ceramics include only a dozen sherds large and complete enough for analysis. Of these, three are 
rims representing three vessels. One is a crude Pound Necked specimen (Figure 4:1), another is plain 
(Figure 4:2), while the third is a Lawson Opposed rim (Figure 4:3). All the remaining sherds display 
plain smoothed exteriors, and include five body, three neck and one shoulder sherd. 
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Figure 1: Long Point on Lake Erie and Upper Bluff Pond Site Excavations (Elevations ir 
1/4 meter intervals). 
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Figure 2: Unit NOW1, North Wall Profile. Note: All layers, including the former animal 
burrow, consisted mostly of sand. Calcined bone was evident in both ashy layers. 


A total of seven faunal artifacts were recovered. Three of these are fragments of mammalian or 
avian bone beads or bead debris from square NO W3 level 2. Each has been scored and snapped at one 
end, while the other end is broken. One fragment is charred. A burned columella bead made from conch 
or whelk shell was also found at the same level of this square. The remaining artifacts are three worked 
deer foot bones. A fragment from the proximal end of a metapodial displays cut marks on the side (NO 
W1 level 3). The shaft portions from a metapodial and a metacarpal have their distal ends worked to 
points and might have been used as punches (see Figure 4). 


Floral Remains 


Carbonized plant remains were abundant. In addition to charcoal, 700 com kernel fragments were 
collected. There are also two carbonized bean seed halves and 15 wild plant seeds, including four of the 
round leaf dogwood (Cornus cs rugosa). Of five carbonized nut shell fragments, two are butternut 
(Juglans cinerea). Identified charcoal includes pine (Pinus sp.) and white oak (Quercus alba) 
(J.McAndrews, personal communications). 


Faunal Findings 


The faunal material was extremely well preserved (Prevec 1989). A total of 10,153 faunal elements 
was recovered from the two squares (Tables 1, 2 and 3). The largest portion, 51.11%, was from fish. 
Represented species were sturgeon (Acipenser fulvescens), gar (Lepisosteus osseus), bowfin (Amia calva), 
northern pike (Esox lucius), minnow (Cyprinidae sp.), sucker (Catostomus sp.), brown bullhead (Ictalurus 
nebulosus), channel catfish (Ictalurus punctatus), burbot (Lota lota), rock bass (Ambloplites rupestris), 
pumpkinseed (Lepomis gibbosus), Micropterus sp. (largemouth or smallmouth bass), yellow perch (Per- 
ca flavescens), walleye (Stizostedion vitreum) and drum (Aplodinotus grunniens). All are available in 
Lake Erie and most are fish that could be caught throughout the summer in the shallow water and reedy 
bays and ponds around the Point. A minimum number of one of each species was indicated with the 
exceptions of 52 brown bullhead, 16 pumpkinseed, ten rock bass, three yellow perch and two bass sp. 
(Table 4). Fish scales were abundant and were counted and entered as one entry for a species in a level. 
They were recovered from the test pit, all levels of both squares and from the NO W1 test cut. They are 
listed below. 


The reptilian elements represented 25.01% of the collection and came from both snake and turtle. 
Bones from garter snake (Thamnophis sirtalis sirtalis) were a head bone with teeth, 84 thoracic vertebrae 
and two caudal vertebrae. Three bones were bummed. Another eight vertebrae (six thoracic and two cau- 
dal) belonged to the fox snake (Elaphe vulpina). Four turtle species were identified - painted turtle 
(Chrysemys picta), Blanding's turtle (Emydoidea blandingi), map turtle (Malacemys geographica) and 
snapping turtle (Chelydra serpentina). Elements from Blanding's turtle, snapping turtle and twelve paint- 
ed turtles were portions of the carapace, plastron and bones. Only a plastron plate was recovered from the 
map turtle. A further 174 pond turtle fragments and 1753 unidentified turtle fragments were found. 
Almost 75% of the turtle elements were burned (see Table 5). Snakes and turtles are available during the 
warm months and turtles are particularly accessible during June and early July when they leave the water 
to lay eggs on the land (Froom 1976). 


The mammalian elements made up 3.46% of the sample. Identified species were shorttail shrew 
(Blarina brevicauda), chipmunk (Tamias striatus), woodchuck (Marmota monax), muskrat (Ondatra 
zibethicus), meadow vole (Microtus pennsylvanicus), jumping mouse (Zapus hudsonius), Peromyscus sp. 
(deer or white-footed mouse), raccoon (Procyon lotor) and deer (Odocoileus virginianus). The first seven 
species are all burrowing animals and intrusion must be considered. However, 203 muskrat bones were 
burned which indicates that they were probably part of the original deposition. Muskrat, a riverine mam- 
mal, is available year round. A tooth was the only element recovered from a raccoon and all three identi- 
fied deer elements were worked artifacts. Four bone fragments, three of them charred, could only be clas- 
sified as mammalian. One of each species is present except for six Peromyscus sp., five muskrat, three 
voles, and two chipmunk. Almost certainly the shrew, voles and mice were intrusive. Evidence of rodent 
gnawing was seen on one deer bone 


Figure 3: Lithic Artifacts From Upper Bluff Pond. 
1-2: Onondaga chert pebble cores (NOW 1-2:1 and NOW 3~3:3). 
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Figure 4: Ceramic and Bone Artifacts From Upper Bluff Pond. 
i: Pound Necked rim-neck sherd (NOW 3-3:1). 
2: Plain rim sherd (NOW 3-2:1). 
3: Lawson Opposed rim sherd (NOW 3-5:1). 
4-5: Bone punches (7?) (NOW 3-4:3,4). 
6: Bone bead (NOW 3-2). 


Table 1: Faunal Findings by Zoological Class. 


CLASS Total % Total 
Faunal Faunal 
Sample Sample 
OSTEICHTHYES 5,189 Si. 11 
REPTILIA 2,540 25.01 
MAMMALIA Soi 3.46 
AVES 122 1.20 
AMPHIBIA 15 0.15 
PELECYPODA 7 0.07 
GASTROPODA 5 0.05 
CLASS UNCERTAIN 1,924 18.95 
TOTAL 10,153 100.00 
Table 2: Faunal Elements Identified to Order or Lower Taxa. 
CLASS Number of Number of % of Total 
Classified Identified Classified 
Faunal Faunal Faunal Sample 
Elements Elements Identified 
OSTEICHTHYES 5,189 1,437 17.46 
REPTILIA 2,540 2,540 30.87 
MAMMALIA 351 347 4.22 
AVES 122 40 0.49 
AMPHIBIA 15 15 0.18 
PELECYPODA 7 7 0.08 
GASTROPODA 5 4 0.05 
TOTAL 8,229 4,390 53:.35 


Table 3: Summary of Faunal Identifications. 


SPECIES Total Number Number 
Bone Burned Immature 


FISH 


Sturgeon 3 1 - 
Acipenser fulvescens 


Longnose Gar 16 6 = 
Lepisosteus osseus 


Bowfin 51 23 - 
Amia calva 


Northern Pike 7 1 - 
Esox lucius 


Esox sp. 48 14 i 
Pike or Muskellunge 


Minnow sp. 1 - = 
Cyprinidae sp. 


Catostomus sp. 1 = = 
White or Longnose Sucker 


Brown Bullhead 722 274 - 
Ictalurus nebulosus 


Channel Catfish 1 - - 
Ictalurus punctatus 


Catfish sp. 10 3 = 
Ictalurus sp. 


Burbot 26 6 - 
Lota lota 
Rock Bass 257 6 - 


Ambloplites rupestris 


Pumpkinseed 182 2 - 
Lepomis gibbosus 


Sunfish sp. 14 1 - 
Lepomis sp. 


Bass sp. 30 = = 
Micropterus sp. 


Table 3:Continued. 


SPECIES Total Number Number 
Bone Burned Immature 


EU UU 


Centrarchidae sp. 4 1 - 
Sunfishes 
Yellow Perch 26 1 - 


Perca flavescens 


Walleye 4 1 - 
Stizostedion vitreum 


Stizostedion sp. 4 - - 
Walleye or Sauger 


Percidae sp. 3 - = 
Perciformes sp. 9 - - 
Drum 18 - - 


Aplodinotus grunniens 


Unidentied Fish sp. 3,752 759 - 
TOTAL FISH 5,189 1099 0 
REPTILE 

Garter Snake 87 3 = 


Thamnophis sirtalis sirtalis 


Fox Snake 8 = = 
Elaphe vulpina 


Painted Turtle 416 252 - 
Chrysemys picta 


Blanding's Turtle 9 2 - 
Emydoidea blandingi 


Map Turtle 1 al - 
Malacemys geographica 


Snapping Turtle 92 46 = 
Chelydra serpentina 


Pond Turtle 174 128 - 
Emydidae sp. 


Testudines sp. 1,753 1461 - 


TOTAL REPTILE 2,540 1893 0 
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Table 3:Continued. 
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SPECIES Total Number Number No. 
Bone Burned Immature Art. 


—_—_—_——_..nkX Xn ns nn nn 


MAMMAL 


Shorttail Shrew 6 = = = 
Blarina brevicauda 


Chipmunk 32 = = = 
Tamias striatus 


Woodchuck 2 - - - 
Marmota monax 


Muskrat 267 203 133 - 
Ondatra zibethicus 


Meadow vole 21 = a - 
Microtus pennsylvanicus 


Meadow Jumping Mouse al - - - 
Zapus hudsonius 


Peromyscus sp. 13 = ea = 
Deer or White-footed Mouse 


Raccoon aI - il = 
Procyon lotor 


Mustelidae sp. 1 al - - 
Weasel-like Mammal sp. 


White-tailed Deer 3 - - 3 
Odocoileus virginianus 


Unidentified Mammal sp. 4 3 - - 
TOTAL MAMMAL 351, 207 135 3 
BIRD 

Grebe sp. 1 - - — 


Podiceps sp. 


Canada Goose 4 1 - = 
Branta canadensis 


Goose sp. 7 6 = = 
Anserinae sp. 
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Table 3:Continued. 


SPECIES Total Number Number No. 
Bone Burned Immature Art. 


Duck sp. 18 14 - - 
Anatidae sp. 


Passenger Pigeon 4 3 - - 
Ectopistes migratorius 


Passeriformes sp. 6 4 - - 
Perching Bird 


Unidentified Avian sp. 82 50 - - 
TOTAL AVIAN 122 79 0 = 
AMPHIBIAN 

Bullfrog 5 1 = - 


Rana catesbeiana 


Frog sp. 6 0 - = 
Rana sp. 
Anura sp. 4 1 = - 


Frog or Toad 


TOTAL AMPHIBIAN 15 2 0 0 
CLAM 

Unionidae sp. 7 2 0 0 
SNAIL 

Pleurocera acuta 4 4 = = 
Whelk or Conch 1 al = - 
Total Snail 5 5 0 0 
CLASS UNCERTAIN 1924 1,823 0 = 
TOTAL 10,153 5,110 135 - 


Avian entries were both bone and eggshell. Bones were from a small grebe (Podiceps sp.), Canada 
goose (Branta canadensis), goose species, duck species (many suitable for mallard and wood ducks), pas- 
senger pigeon (Ectopistes migratorius) and Passeriformes sp. (perching birds). The grebe partial foot 
bone was either from the eared grebe (Podiceps nigricollis), a rare migrant and uncommon winter resi- 
dent or the horned grebe (Podiceps auritus), a common migrant, rare winter resident and occasional sum- 
mer visitor (James et al 1976:7; Cadman et al 1987:40). Geese were considered spring and fall migrants 
prior to the settlement of Europeans. The only exception was the giant Canada Goose (Branta canadensis 
maxima), a year round resident in southern Ontario (Peck and James 1983:49). While some ducks winter 
in southern Ontario, others are summer residents (mallard and wood duck), or spring and fall migrants 
(grebe). The passenger pigeon arrived here in the spring to nest and spend the summer. Eggshell is a def- 
inite sign of spring and early summer. 


The remaining elements were fifteen amphibian bones from bullfrog (Rana catesbeiana), frog 
(Rana sp.) and frog or toad (Anura sp.), seven clam shell fragments, four bumed Pleurocera acuta snail 
shells, one burned conch or whelk shell bead and 1924 elements (1823 burned) that could not be assigned 
to any one class. The bumed ocean shell bead was the only artifact-to demonstrate evidence of trade with 
groups on the Atlantic coast. 


Heat Alteration 


Evidence of exposure to heat occured at all levels and was seen on over half the sample. A large 
portion of the avian bones and turtle elements were burned. Burning must have been used as a method of 
food preparation or refuse disposal (Table 5). 


Avian Eggshell 


Finding avian eggshell was totally unexpected. While common on historic sites and those with 
very basic soils, especially those containing mollusca (Keepax 1981:318), this is the first time, as far as 
Howard Savage (pers.com.) and the authors know, that eggshell has been recovered from a prehistoric site 
in Ontario. Although not an unexpected food source, it is satisfying to have proof that this easily attaina- 
ble high protein food was appreciated by the Indians. Shell was found at all levels in all locations. A 
total of 1332 shell fragments were recovered in 33 entries. Of these 1029 were white and 303 were 
shades of grey, black or brown, probably from burning. 


The possibility of intrusion is improbable as the excavated levels are well below the major historic 
remains. Preservation is attributed to the protected location and to the dry basic conditions of the sandy 
soil. The pH of the soil would have been further raised by the presence of bummed materials. Recovery 
was aided by gentle excavation techniques; only water screening was used. The shells may be from more 
than one egg since they are spread over a 1 by 3 metre area. Also, much of the shell, which is characteris- 
tically very fragile, was probably lost during water screening. 


An attempt was made to determine if the shells could be identified to species. While size, shape, 
texture and colour are aids in identifying present day eggs, these traits are of limited use with archaeologi- 
cal shells which are fragmented and decayed (Keepax 1981:319). However, Keepax records a number of 
characteristics seen from scanning electron microphotographs which can be useful in eggshell identifica- 
tion. Micrographs (Figure 5) of the Upper Bluff Pond eggshells, prepared by Dr. Irene Ockenden in the 
Biology Department at McMaster University, were sent to Karl F. Hirsch at the Geology Section of the 
University of Colorado in Boulder Colorado and to Carole Keepax at the Botany Department, University 
of Aberdeen, Scotland. The pictures were accompanied by the following information determined for the 
Long Point shells: 
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Table 4: Upper Bluff Pond Minimum Number of Individuals. 


Determining Element 


SPECIES 
Sturgeon Present 
Longnose Gar Present 
Bowfin Present 
Northern Pike Present 
Minnow sp. Present 
Catostomus sp. Present 


Brown Bullhead 
Channel Catfish 
Burbot 

Rock Bass 
Pumpkinseed 

Bass sp. 

Yellow Perch 
Walleye 

Drum 

Garter Snake 
Fox Snake 
Painted Turtle 
Blanding's Turtle 
Map Turtle 
Snapping Turtle 
Shorttail Shrew 
Chipmunk 
Woodchuck 
Muskrat 

Meadow Vole 
Jumping Mouse 
Peromyscus sp. 
Raccoon 
White-tailed Deer 
Woodchuck 

Grebe sp. 

Canada Goose 
Duck sp. 
Passenger Pigeon 
Passerina sp. 
Bullfrog 

Frog sp. 
Unionidae sp. 
Pleurocera acuta 
Whelk or Conch 
TOTAL 


PP 
ND 


DP PRPRPRPNPNPRPP PRP ODP WUPNPP PP 


i 
ry 


Right Pectoral Spine 
Present 

Present 

Right Quadrate 
Left Pharyngeal 
Left Dentary 
Right Premaxilla 
Present 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Left 8th Marginal Plate 
Present 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Left Femur 
Present 

Right Femur 
Right Humerus 
Present 

Right Mandible 
Present 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Right Scapula 
Present 

Left Humerus 
Present 

Size 

Present 

Shell 

Present 


Table 5: Burned Elements 


Sturgeon 1 
Bowfin 23 
Esox sp. 14 
Catfish sp. 3 
Rock Bass 6 
Lepomis sp. 1 
Yellow Perch al 
Fish sp. 759 
Painted Turtle 252 
Map Turtle 1 
Emydidae sp. 128 
Muskrat 203 
Mammal sp. 3 
Goose sp. 6 
Passenger Pigeon 4 
Avian sp. 50 
Unionidae sp. 2 
Bullfrog 1 


Class Uncertain 1823 


Gar 

Northern Pike 
Brown Bullhead 
Burbot 
Pumpkinseed 
Centrarchidae sp. 
Walleye 

Garter Snake 
Blanding's Turtle 
Snapping Turtle 
Turtle sp. 
Mustelidae sp. 
Canada Goose 
Duck sp. 
Passeriformes sp. 
Pleurocera acuta 
Whelk or Conch 
Anura sp. 

TOTAL 


Table 6: Fish Scales. 


FISH SCALES 


SPECIES NUMBER 
OF SCALES 

Gar 63 
Bowfin 20 

Rock Bass 1 
Lepomis sp. 3 
Centrarchidae 246 
Percidae sp. 4 
Perciformes sp. 1303 

Fish sp. 8927 
Total Scales 9685 in 36 Entries 


1. Fragments varied in length from 5 to 21 millimetres. 
Curvature was only noticeable on the larger pieces and was similar to that of a chicken egg. 


3. Thickness of the micrographed fragments ranged from 0.45 to 0.53 millimetres. Less 
accurate micrometre measurements of 63 fragments ranged from 0.45 to 0.70 mm. 

4. Some pieces were burned. 

5 Colour was white, brown and shades of grey to black (presumably burned). 


Both researchers agreed that identification would require extensive work using the scanning electron 
microscope in which the structure of the shells would have to be compared to the eggshell structure of 
modern specimens of all suspected species. Several specimens of each would be required to Study vari- 
ous features. This type of investigation would require a great deal of time and resources, and is beyond 
the scope of this report. ‘ 


However, Keepax has done extensive work on archaeological eggshell and she was able to draw a 
number of conclusions, although she stressed that her research has not covered all of the bird taxa that 
would have been at Long Point. The following material was abstracted from a personal communication 
from Carole Keepax to the principal author in 1988. 


She concluded that colour was of no use in the absence of pigment. Thickness however, was the 
most useful feature. Thickness over 0.45 mm is outside the normal range of domestic chicken eggs 
(about 0.25 to 0.45 mm) and turkey. Among the taxa she has studied which might apply in this size 
range, only wild goose and duck are applicable. In a rough guide she shows that duck eggs range from 
about 0.25 - 0.55 mm and geese measure from 0.4 - 0.65 mm (Keepax 1981:322). Soulliere (1987:534) 
agrees with the duck size in a study of two species which gives the average thickness for the hooded mer- 
ganser (Lophodytes cucullatus) at 0.541 mm, while for the wood duck (Aix sponsa), at 0.255 mm. Thus 
large duck could be included in the possibilities. Keepax says that smaller birds are unlikely candidates 
because bird size, egg size and eggshell thickness are loosely related. 


Another feature Keepax checked was the density of mammillae. Mammillae are the rounded tips of 
calcite crystals that form from organic cores and are found on the inner layer of the shell (Keepax 
1981:317). These were counted for specimens 1,2 and 9 and converted to 120X as in Keepax (1981:324). 
For each 120X micrograph, there were 55-65 mammillae. While of limited use because of the lack of 
comparative data, the results are comparable with domestic chicken, duck, turkey and wild goose. 


The pores, the openings between the mammillae on the inside of the shell could not be counted as 
they were blocked with extraneous material. 


Eggshells are composed of three layers - the inner mammillary layer, middle pallisade layer and 
outer surface layer. Boundries between the three layers in the shells were distinct in micrographs of eggs 
1,2 and 9. This indicates the Anatidae family rather than Galliformes order but does not rule out other 
taxa for which there is no information. In observing the thickness of the layers, the vesicular pallisade 
layer was the thickest in all three shells. This points to turkey, duck or goose rather than chicken. This 
feature may be a function of shell thickness which can vary within an egg (Keepax 1981:323). 


Keepax concludes that the evidence is consistent with eggs from the Anatidae family and she defi- 
nitely states that none of the evidence points to domestic chicken. Large duck and wild goose are the 
most likely candidates, although this does not eliminate other taxa which have not yet been studied nor 
does it necessarily apply to all of the remaining eggshell which was not examined under the electron 
microscope. 


Intersite Comparison 
A comparison of the Upper Bluff Pond site (Prevec 1989) to the earlier Varden site (Still 1985) is 


most useful for determining seasonality and subsistance activities. Because the sites were handled in dif- 
ferent ways, numerical comparisons were not particularily useful. Sixty percent of the much larger Var- 
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den site was excavated but only flotation samples taken from selected features that had been recovered 
with a two millimetre mesh were analyzed. At the Upper Bluff Pond site, all of the contents of two one 
metre squares were screened through three millimetre mesh and the collected material analyzed. 


The major portion of faunal material from both sites came from fish, with the reptilian class com- 
prising turtles and snakes being the next most important class. The only significant mammal was muskrat 
and the remainder of elements came from a few birds, amphibians, clams and snails. It is obvious that 
both sites were fishing camps that made incidental use of other available species. 


While identified species were almost identical on the sites, the abundance of certain ones was 
noticeable. At Varden, burbot (10,007 elements) accounted for 93% of the identified fish. Possibly the 
high percentage of burbot bone is slightly skewed since almost every bone in the burbot skeleton, includ- 
ing all of the vertebrae, is distinct and easily identified. With most other fish, especially when several 
members of one family are present, the analyst does not attempt to identify all the vertebrae. However, 
this large number of elements from deep water burbot definitely indicates fishing was good and that it 
must have been done during the spawning time when burbot move into shallow water and are accessible. 
Off the end of Long Point in the deeper eastern portion of Lake Erie, burbot spawning occurs in March 
and the first half of April (Clemens 1951:172). This fact along with the presence of the old squaw (Clan- 
gula hyemalis), a southern Ontario wintering duck, points to an early spring camp. The variety of other 
fish, turtles, snakes and amphibians, indicates that the occupation extended into late spring. 


In contrast, at Upper Bluff Pond, the main species were brown bullhead (722 elements or 50% of 
the identified fish) and sunfish (453 elements or 31.5%). These species spawn in late spring and early 
summer (May and June) (Scott and Crossman 1979). This season is further supported by the large num- 
ber of turtle elements, with a MNI of at least twelve painted turtles, the migrant horned grebe who occa- 
sionally nests in the area (James et al 1976), the presence of the summer nesting passenger pigeon, and 
the large quantity of avian eggshell. Most birds lay their eggs between late April and early July in south- 
ern Ontario (Peck and James 1983). 


Thus, the Varden People appear to have occupied their camp in early spring with an extension into 
late spring, primarily harvesting burbot. At Upper Bluff Pond, the group arrived in late spring and took 
advantage of the later spawning fish. Both communities seem to be subsisting mainly on fish and turtle 


with some variety in diet provided by birds, clams, amphibians, muskrat and of course, the eggs at Bluff 
Pond. 


Discussion 


Faunal material from the Upper Bluff Pond site reflects a late spring or summer fishing camp. All 
identified species would have been available during that time and there was obvious emphasis placed on 
the readily available spawning rock bass, sunfish and turtles, with muskrat being the only significant 
mammal. The presence of eggshell, some of it probably from the Anatidae family, also points to this time 
of year. Some of the analyzed shell may have come from a large duck or possibly from the giant Canada 
Goose, the only non-migratory goose in southern Ontario. 


Recovered net sinkers suggest that spawning small fish were captured using shallow water near- 
shore netting activities while nets or spears were used to obtain the larger fish. The limestone flakes indi- 
cate on site manufacture of some notched cobble net sinkers, while the major emphasis of the knapping 
industry involved the reduction of locally available pebble cherts. Limited pebble sizes constrained the 
informal flake tool industry which was probably directed to fish and small game processing. The one 
snapped arrowhead suggests that bows and arrows were included among the site inhabitant's tool kit. 
Carbonized com and bean remains may not be indicative of horticultural activities on the point, but rather 
suggest the transportation of dried cultigens to this campsite. The wild plant seeds, however, probably 
represent the products of local plant food procurement. 
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Scavaging along the water's edge in reedy protected bays and ponds would have provided the 
Opportunity to catch frogs, turtles, water fowl and collect eggs from birds’ nests. The resulting eggshells 
found at the site remain of particular interest because of their excellent preservation for over 400 years, 
which is been attributed to optimum dry basic soil conditions. These remains are apparently the oldest 
reported eggshells in Ontario. 
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